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How a Redeemer Degree Can Shape Redeemer Employees for the Better 


RIENEKE HELDER 
SENIOR REPORTER 


According to Human Resources, there are cur- 


rently around forty-seven faculty, staff, and coaches at 
Redeemer that were once students here. This population 


comprises around 20% of the employees at Redeemer. 
From the outside, one can only imagine what the transition 
from student to faculty might be like. Three alumni who 
now are employees of Redeemer shared their experiences, 
including what drove them to want to work at Redeemer 
University in the first place. 


Hank de Jong, an alumnus from the class of ’99, is now 
Associate Vice President of External Relations. This role 
renders him responsible for two areas: donor relations and 
strategic relations, the latter of which includes alumni, par- 
ents, community, government, and churches. Generally, all 
external stakeholders fall under de Jong’s responsibility. 


“After graduating, I worked first at Mission Services of 
Hamilton and then at EduDeo Ministries,” de Jong ex- 
plained. “I’ve always loved Redeemer, and | loved my time 
here. I have lived in very close proximity to Redeemer, so 
I have been here often since graduating. I’ve always had a 
strong affinity for Redeemer and its energy. 


“The reality is that I had conversations with a number of 
people in leadership over the last five to seven years about 
the potential of me working here, but it never came to be— 
until this last time, when Dr. Robert Graham approached 
me and talked about me potentially joining the staff. I think 
in the back of my mind I knew at some point that I would 
end up working here. But until Dr. Graham spoke with me 
a few years ago, I had yet to feel released from what I was 
doing at the time. I wasn’t quite done what God was calling 
me to do. But this last time, | felt like the time was right to 
make the transition.” 


In this role, de Jong’s stories of his time as student have 
been crucial in being able to represent Redeemer well in 
his interactions with stakeholders. It is evident that Re- 
deemer’s mission has shaped far more than just him. 


“I can share the impact that Redeemer had on my own 
life,” de Jong said, “how it actually situated and prepared 
me well for what I did beyond Redeemer. I worked in and 
networked with a lot of other not-for-profits, and I was al- 
ways encouraged to see that many of them had employees 
who graduated from Redeemer. I saw Redeemer in action 
while I was working outside of here, and that is a story that 
I share when | connect with donors.” 


In addition to the world of donor relations, personal tes- 
timonies of a Redeemer education come in handy when 


working in admissions, to which Sarah Bittel can attest to. 


Bittel graduated from Redeemer in 2019 and knew fairly 


quickly that she wanted to return one day as a faculty mem- 
ber. Today, she serves as Senior Admissions Manager in 
the admissions department, overseeing and supporting the 
work of admissions counselors and helping with some of 
the more big picture ideas. 


“I have wanted to work here since my second year as a stu- 
dent,” she shared. “That’s when I started in Admissions as a 
student worker and that’s when I thought, ‘I want that job.’ 
I wanted to talk to students forever and ever about why I 
love Redeemer. 


“I began my role in the summer [after graduating], so it 
didn’t feel weird to transition out of being a student right 
away. But as students got back into things it was definitely 
strange not being a student anymore, knowing that there 
were things like Hotspot and dorm dinners still going on, 
just not for me. On top of that, being an admissions coun- 
sellor involves a lot of travel. I went from being involved in 
absolutely everything as a student to being on the road for 
three months in a row. It was a hard transition in that way.” 


Ultimately, Bittel sees merit in her experience as a student 
here and believes it has translated in some very positive 
ways to her ability to do her job well. At the same time, her 
role here now has shaped how she looks back and reflects 
on her years of undergraduate studies: 


“I feel as though I am able to portray the Redeemer experi- 
ence so that other people can feel it. The facts and details 
are important, but the stories are what help me to do my 
job well. I have the passion for Redeemer because I was a 
student here. Inversely, | am now able to see all that goes 
into thinking about the students in a way that I couldn't 
before I worked here, when I was one of the students being 
thought about.” 


As for future goals, Bittel is excited for the future for both 
herself and Redeemer University and more than content to 
stay longer to see more of what God is doing: 


“I don’t feel left behind, but I think other people have felt 
that for me. Even some parents and friends have asked if 
I'm planning on leaving Redeemer; I think it seems like less 
of a jump into the ‘real world.’ Personally, however, I have 
experienced so much growth here, and I love the world of 
Christian higher education so much. 


“Having been a student at Redeemer when they had lower 
enrollment and had to make some hard decisions, it makes 
me so excited to see how many people are coming now, 
to see students thriving and going out to shape the world 
wherever they end up.” 


Similarly, Kyle Spyksma—Interim Vice President, Aca- 
demic and Associate Professor of Mathematics and Phys- 
ics—graduated from Redeemer in 2001 with a degree in 
mathematics and computer science. 


“I’m responsible for everything that goes on program-wise 
and classroom-wise,” he explained. “The lines of responsi- 
bility all come to me and through me to the senate.” 


He believes that what he learned in his degree has trans- 
lated well to his role now: “A big part of the role is being 
organized; you have to think logically. Math, physics, and 
computer science are all about trying to figure out how to 
break a very complicated problem down. That skill has re- 
ally helped me in my job now.” 


Unlike Bittel and de Jong, Spyksma did not begin his stud- 
ies at Redeemer. “My undergrad experience began at a 
large university in British Columbia,” he shared. “I can still 
tell you what my student number was there—that’s who I 
was. Initially, I wanted to do a year at Redeemer to help 
construct [my] worldview. I didn’t see it at the time, but 
really, that’s what I felt I was missing studying math and 
physics at a big, secular university. I came and had such a 
great experience that included getting to know my profes- 
sors, and it was by God’s providence that I actually ended 
up taking my old physics professor’s job.” 


As with other alumni, Spyksma’s experience as a student 
has helped him discern how to be a part of the leadership 
team at Redeemer: 


“I had a very good idea of what some of the founding fac- 
ulty wanted Redeemer to be because I was being taught by 
them when I was a student here more than twenty years 
ago. | understood the housing model, and I lived in the 
same dorms that students are living in now. I experienced 
the relationship between life on campus and life in the 
classroom, how important each one is. I understand the 
importance of those gatherings, the real sense of commu- 
nity, the joy and the fun that is part of being at Redeemer, 
and those are things I really treasured and don’t want to let 
go of, even if now my focus is really on the academic side 
of Redeemer.” 


A Redeemer education is by no means a streamlined pro- 
cess that grooms employees for Redeemer, but it is inter- 
esting to see the proportion of employees that once went 
here as students. Regardless of where alumni end up, the 
evidence of Redeemer’s impact on their lives is encourag- 
ing for the community of Redeemer and all those backing 
its mission. 


As Hank de Jong put it, “Redeemer is important today 
in preparing students to be distinct Christ-followers in a 
world that is clamoring for hope. The brokenness in our 
world is being exposed all the time, Redeemer prepares 
students to shine the light and grace of Jesus into those 
areas of brokenness, to be people of hope wherever God 
calls them to.” 
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A Letter From The Editor 


Hello Redeemer, 


As I sit here writing this letter, 1 am more thankful than ever before that I have the opportu- 
nity to be the editor-in-chief of the Crown. While I had the head knowledge that this role was 
a weighty one, I had not believed that in my heart. Over the past four weeks I have felt this 
weight. I don’t want this paper to be one that is simply held loosely in the hands of Redeemer, 
skimmed briefly, and tossed without any remembrance of the words on the pages. I desire for 
the words we write to matter, for the voices that we represent to be heard, and for the ques- 
tions that are posed to lead to lengthy discussions in the commuter lounge that we often hear. 


This is not to say that I do not want snippets of entertainment (such as the Classifieds) to be 
included because that is an aspect of engaging readers, but what I do want is for this paper 
to mean something. So I honestly want to hear, what does the Crown mean to you? Do you 
see its value? 


If you're bold, reach out to me, and let me know what you think. Let me know if you see the 
value of the Crown. Let me know how you think the Crown can be improved. If you'd like 
to do it anonymously, write me a letter and put it in intercampus mail. The suggestions are 
welcome and I would love to hear from you! 


As for this publication of the Crown, I am pleased to present a paper that I believe addresses 
meaningful subject matter. Rieneke Helder captures the front page with a look into why 
Redeemer alumni make great employees, Daniel Walessa addresses the confusion behind 
Canadian identity, and lan DeJong looks at the relevance of the church to answer our life 
questions. 


Hopefully, your midterms are complete, and you have time to settle down, rest. and read the 
content of these pages in peace:) 


Blessings, 
Abby 


CONTACT: 

Crown Office 

c/o Redeemer University The opinions expressed in the Crown are not necessarily those of The Crown is published by students six times per academic year 
777 Garner Road East, Redeemer University’s student body, faculty, or administration, and is funded by the students of Redeemer University 


Ancaster, ON L9K 1J4 but is dedicated to the broader universtiy community. 
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Classifieds 


Welcome to Redeemer’s Classifieds! This section of the Crown is devoted to publishing what students have to 
say. This is a spot for you to say what's on your mind, whether that's telling us who you're crushing on, advertis- 
ing an event, asking your neighbour to turn down the music at night or just doing some shameless self 
promotion. Keep an eye out on our instagram for a chance to submit your message for our next edition. 
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Learning about Human Nature through 
Qur Commitment to Church 


Dr. Daniel Lee Hill, His Book, and How It Resonates with Redeemer 


IAN DEJONG 
SENIOR REPORTER 


Debates surrounding the fundamental nature of 
human beings continue to persist today. With the rise of 
artificial intelligence, postmodern subjectivism, and other 
intellectual challenges, the world continues to wrestle with 
the question of what it means to be human. For some of 
us, the last place to find the answer to this question is the 
church. With its reputation for harsh judgements, scan- 
dals, and corruption, it is difficult for us to imagine how the 
church might be relevant to our most pressing questions. 


But we may be able to reach some tentative answers to 
these questions if we embrace the perspective of a Chica- 
go-born theologian named Dr. Daniel Lee Hill. He is the 
2022 recipient of the Emerging Public Intellectual Award, 
conferred by Redeemer’s own Albert M. Wolters Centre for 
Christian Scholarship. Dr. Hill is an assistant professor of 
Christian theology at George W. Truett Seminary at Baylor 
University. The selection committee chose Hill because of 
the stellar scholarship evident in his book, Gathered on the 
Road to Zion: Toward a Free Church Ecclesio-Anthropol- 
ogy, published in April 2021. 


Hill’s work is especially profitable to the Redeemer fam- 
ily because he offers fresh insights into how we conceive 
of anthropology (the scientific study of humanity). In the 
book, Hill argues that something about human nature can 
be learned from a “Free Church ecclesiology,” a study of 
the church that upholds freedom of conscience, liturgy, 
and noncompulsory and participatory church member- 
ship. The church is not only where believers discern God's 
will; it is the place where they participate in God’s will. At 
Redeemer, it is quite common to study human nature on 
the basis of Imago Dei (humans are created in the image 
of God), but Hill goes beyond this basic concept and elabo- 
rates on the many layers of ecclesiology’s intersection with 
anthropology. 


Hill’s writing is accessible, unique, and elaborate. He excels 
in offering a fascinating vision of the sacraments and their 
purpose. He also masterfully bridges the gap between com- 
plex theological principles and mundane matters of church 
life and church practices. Moreover, he freely admits the 
limitations of ecclesio-anthropology and the difficulties 
that arise when synthesizing the ideas of his interlocutors. 
Regarding the strength of his thesis, Hill’s suggestions are 
Scripture-based and consistent with Reformed ecclesiol- 
ogy, which highlights the missional and redemptive nature 
of the church (principles also emphasized in reformed au- 
thor Michael Goheen’s Light to the Nations: The Missional 
Church and the Biblical Story). 


This article will summarize Hill's ideas, analyze the extent 
to which they resonate with Redeemer students, and finally 
conclude with a word on Hill as an emerging intellectual. 


Summary of Hill’s Argument 


In Gathered on the Road to Zion, Hill begins with drawing 
from three modern theologians—John Zizioulas, Hans Urs 
von Balthasar, and Stanley Hauerwas—and puts them in 
dialogue since they each emphasize different characteris- 
tics of ecclesio-anthropology. 


First, Zizioulas sees the Trinity as the model community for 
human interaction and fellowship. The church features the 
unity of believers who anticipate full union with God on the 
new earth. Furthermore, baptism does not merely repre- 
sent the washing away of sins but formally inducts one into 
the church and so transforms one’s identity from merely 
biological to something ecclesial. Similarly, receiving the 
Lord’s supper involves reflecting not simply on the sacrifice 
Jesus offered but on experiencing increasingly uninhibited 
fellowship with God and others. To quote Hill, “To truly be 
is to exist as God exists: as persons in communion [and] in 
love” (Hill 2021, 51-52). 


Second, Balthasar sees the church as the continuation of 
Christ’s redemptive mission, which shapes the purpose of 
humanity to surrender the self to God. “To know God is to 
be moved by him, enraptured and drawn into the arena of 
his dramatic action,” according to Hill’s interpretation of 
Balthasar (61). In other words, the church assumes “being, 
identity, and mission from Christ” (61). Similar to Ziziou- 
las, “ecclesiology reveals that human persons were made 
for perfect love” (80). 


Third, Hauerwas particularly defines the church as a com- 
munity fashioned by the story of “God’s reign in Christ,” in 
which believers are to tell that story, witness to the world, 
and be servants (99). In particular, Hauerwas describes 
the church as “an alternative polis” with a specific mission 
of “bearing witness to the story of God’s peaceful rule in 
Christ” (91). Our individual purpose, then, is to participate 
in a political community that acknowledges God’s kingship 
and his call for bringing peace in his Kingdom. Humans 
were made to be peaceful, and the only means to achieve 
that is through the church. 


Engaging these insights, Hill presents a Free-Church-eccle- 
siological perspective on anthropology as “a Spirit-ed ac- 
count of identity, a Christotelic orientation, an intrinsically 
interdependent and communal nature, and an uniquely 
embodied vocation wherein human beings serve as the 
means through which God manifests his presence and rule” 
(197). In other words, our identity is formed by the Spirit 
re-interpreting our stories, by our conformity to Christ as 
prophet, priest, and king, by being situated in a church 
community where we are both individuals and united to 
others, and finally by being enlisted by God to embody his 
presence in the world. 


Ecclesio-Anthropology at Redeemer? 


Nevertheless, how are Hill’s ideas consistent with widely 
accepted notions of church and human identity? In an ef- 
fort to put Hill’s thesis to the test, Redeemer students were 
asked the following questions, “How does your participa- 
tion in church shape your identity and purpose as a human 
being? How are you formed by baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per?” Here is how Redeemer students weighed in on how 
their identity is shaped through their commitment to and 
participation in the church: 


“My participation in church shapes my identity because it 
forms my beliefs. It shapes my purpose by providing the 
opportunity to worship in community with other Christians 
and praise God. To me, baptism is a declaration of faith and 


the Lord’s Supper symbolizes the embodiment of Christ.” 
“My church holds me accountable to the truth. Because of 
baptism, the church has a commitment to me, and through 
Lord’s Supper, I am reminded of Christ’s sacrifice.” 


“The church encourages me to continually honour God and 
further his kingdom in my calling. Baptism means that I 
am marked, set apart, and part of God’s covenant. Lord’s 
supper gives me the reminder that I’m completely forgiven 
by God’s grace.” 


“My participation in church contextualizes my relationship 
with God and the world and puts me in a bigger story other 
than my own. My baptism was a conscious decision to be 
reborn into a new life. I see Lord’s Supper as a renewed 
commitment, participation in his gospel, and acceptance 
of God’s forgiveness.” 


“The church is very important to me because part of my 
faith is being in community with people who share my be- 
liefs. I see baptism as a declaration of committing your life 
to Christ and following him, whereas Lord’s Supper is a re- 
minder of Jesus’s sacrifice.” 


When reflecting on these conversations, it is clear that 
these Redeemer students have a shared vision of the sig- 
nificance of the church, sacraments, and how it pertains to 
their identity. Their contributions partially align with Dr. 
Hill's argument, but this is where Hill is able to push us: 
the church indeed transforms human identity to be part of 
a community, a kingdom, and a larger story, and the sacra- 
ments indeed signify the washing of sins, being part of a 
covenant, and the reminder that Christ sacrificed his body. 
Hill can inform the importance of peace, the Holy Spirit, 
and seeing church participation as previewing union with 
God in the new earth. 


Dr. Hill, the Emerging Intellectual 


Next year, Hill intends to complete his second book, Free- 
dom Papers: Toward an Evangelical Political Theology. 
Since the intersection of evangelicalism and politics is 
a difficult yet important undertaking, it gives one all the 
more reason to regard Dr. Daniel Lee Hill as a potential 
model theologian for Redeemer students. 


For now, Hill continues to provide new theological perspec- 
tives in the academy. Interested readers can learn more 
from him at the Voice of Dallas Theological Seminary, a 
website which features articles, podcasts, and discussions 
that promote the gospel. In January, Redeemers plans to 
host Hill on campus, where he will give a lecture in the an- 
nual The World and Our Calling series. 


Dr. Daniel Hill’s hope for his readers is that we must con- 
tinue to follow the light of Christ. For this reason, he re- 
gards Ephesians 5:7-10 as instructive in his thesis: “For 
you were once darkness, but now you are light in the Lord. 
Live as children of light (for the fruit of the light consists in 
all goodness, righteousness and truth) and find out what 
pleases the Lord” (NIV). This passage emphasizes the need 
to gather together, acknowledge the presence of Christ, lis- 
ten to the Lord, grow in maturity, embody his calling, and 
shine his light into a dark world. p 


NATION 


What Does it Mean 
to Be a Canadian? 


Investigative Inquiry 
into a Question We 
Should All be Asking 


DANIEL WALESSA 
JUNIOR REPORTER 


Being a Canadian is an incredible blessing for 
each and every one of its citizens. Canadians live in a land 
of bountiful opportunities, resources, and wealth. They live 
in a country influenced by wise men and women to empow- 
er the citizens and protect their rights. They live in a na- 
tion formed under Christian ideology—a land that remains 
“glorious and free.” 


However, these shared bonds have been weakened by 
the fact that Canadians do not share a common identity. 
Canada is so diverse in its cultures, backgrounds, and lan- 
guages that understanding Canadian identity becomes a 
challenge. This challenge is an ongoing and lengthy prob- 
\em—one which must eventually be solved, as a national 
identity is crucial for uniting a country’s citizens. This lack 
of national identity conjoins the question, “What does it 
mean to be a Canadian?” 


For many, this question is difficult to answer and the in- 
creasingly diverse perspectives represent Canada’s identity 
problem. Redeemer students and their unique responses to 
this question are a further illustration of this. Natcha Wu- 
ranti, a third-year international student, said that Canada 
does not have many defining characteristics. While she 
mentioned Tim Hortons and immigration as distinctly Ca- 
nadian, she said that not much else about Canadian was 
incredibly unique. 


Other students who were born in Canada also had very 
different views of what Canada meant to them. Cordelia 
Hardie, a second-year student, had a more negative view of 
Canada, regarding broken promises of freedom, unrealistic 
views of the healthcare system, and misused taxes. Hardie 
also added that the “ideals that Canadians boast are not re- 
alistic” specifically referring to the healthcare system. Like 
Wuranti, Hardie also said that she did not have a strong 
view of Canadian identity and culture. 


Another student, Avril Schatz, had a more positive view of 
Canada, mentioning Tim Hortons, the cold, holding open 
doors, and multiculturalism as Canadian aspects. How- 
ever, once again, she did not have much to say on deeper 
Canadian elements and focused more on the fun, trivial, 
and iconic Canadian things. 


Unfortunately, most Canadian writers and thinkers also 
have little substance to contribute to this question, many 
focusing simply on the trivial elements of being a Cana- 
dian, ignoring the true meaning of being Canadian. Thus, 
this report will attempt to answer the question, “What does 
it mean to be a Canadian?” by discussing Canada’s history, 
culture, and deeper identity, 


To begin, Canada’s history originates with the Indigenous 
peoples and tribes who originally lived in Canada. By the 
16th century, Europeans had also discovered Canada and 
began settling here in primarily British and French colo- 
nies. While Canada did not become an official country until 
1867, three defining moments in Canadian history aided 
its formal establishment. The first is when Britain defeated 
France after the Seven Years’ War. This victory established 
Britain as the dominant culture of influence in Canada. 
The second is after the American revolution, where nearly 


60,000 loyal British colonists fled north, becoming the first 
pre-Canadians. The final key moment to Canada’s devel- 
opment is the war of 1812. This war between America and 
pre-Canada clearly highlighted the distinctness of these 
two nations and established Canadian loyalty to the British 
monarchy. While no side truly won the war, it was a win for 
Canada in that it helped shape Canada’s independence and 
gave citizens a sense of community and nationalism. 


Eventually, due to fear of American invasion, Britain 
united three of its Canadian colonies into the Dominion of 
Canada in 1867. Following this, in 1931, under the Statute 
of Westminster, Canada gained full legal autonomy. Once 
the Canadian constitution was developed in 1982 along 
with the Charter of Rights and Freedoms, Canada became 
a fully independent country while remaining a member of 
the British Commonwealth. 


Through Canada’s history, a deeper understanding of Ca- 
nadian identity can be drawn. One of Redeemer’s history 
professors, Dr. Michael Haykin, is an excellent resource in 
understanding Canadian history and has addressed Cana- 
dian identity in class. According to Haykin, the significance 
of the British loyalists in the American revolution cannot 
be understated. By fleeing America, these men and women 
were making a clear rejection of both the American experi- 
ment and American culture, becoming the first future Ca- 
nadians. Similarly, Haykin stated that the War of 1812 was 
a major occurrence for Canada, declaring “that we belong 
to the British empire.” 


Furthermore, Haykin offered insights regarding Canada’s 
more recent history and its effect on Canada’s identity. 
For example, he explained that while Canada’s history of 
British loyalty significantly influenced Canadian culture 
in the 19th century, this influence weakened in the 1950s. 
Through the invention of television, waves of immigration, 
and American influence, modern Canada is no longer pri- 
marily influenced by Britain. However, historical British 
influence can still be seen in many Canadian elements in- 
cluding the monarchy, Canada’s parliamentary democracy, 
and the very fact that Canadians, like the British, are a very 
reserved and polite people. 


To conclude this interview, Haykin discussed his personal 
views of Canadian culture. He shared that he has a deep 
love for Canada and said that “I could have moved to the 
states but chose not to.” Haykin believes that Canadian 
culture is focused on peace, good government, order and 
balance, and democracy. Additionally, he explained his ad- 
miration for Canada’s respect of other cultures and support 
of multiculturalism, claiming that in this regard: “Canada 
is pretty unique.” He also explained how, in his opinion, 
Canadian culture is both strong and weak, in that Cana- 
dians understand they are not Americans, but they do not 
know who they are. He shared his concerns that because 
many Canadians do not seem to care about understanding 
their identity nor their history, they will begin taking their 
cues from American culture and imagery, a model he firmly 
believes will not work in Canada, 


Canadian culture can also be a useful tool for understand- 
ing Canadian identity. For example, these characteristics 
have all been attributed to Canadians: honesty, tolerance, 
fairness, unity in diversity, modesty, informality, and sen- 
sitivity. Canadian identity is also heavily influenced by 
patriotism. According to the Angus Reid Institute, nearly 
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80% of Canadians are proud of their country. This support 
is annually seen in Canada’s respect and support for mili- 
tary veterans during Remembrance Day. Multiculturalism 
is also a large part of Canadian identity. Canada welcomes 
immigration and Canadians emphasize treating everyone 
with dignity and respect, regardless of their religious or 
cultural background. 

Another lens to view Canadian identity is by compar- 
ing Canada and America. While commonly referred to as 
“America’s hat,” Canadians are incredibly different from 
Americans. For example, Canadians are deeply concerned 
about global issues including global warming, worldwide 
trade, and supporting the United Nations. Contrarily, 
Americans typically are much more internally focused evi- 
denced by the common political phrase “America First.” 
According to Haykin, Canada’s global perspectives origi- 
nate from being a part of the British Empire, adding that 
Canadians “have never felt we can stand alone from the 
world and the rest of its problems.” 


Now, while it is clear that Canada has its own distinct 
culture, history, and identity, there are some who believe 
that Canadian identity is not incredibly strong. Charles 
Blattberg says that Canadians have never reached a uni- 
fied version of Canada. Blattberg attributes the disconnect 
between Canadians to the fact that there are so many dif- 
ferent types of Canadians including Indigenous, French, 
British, European, and other immigrants. This multicul- 
turalism prevents Canadian unity, which presents a prob- 
lem for Canadian identity. David Johnson also explains the 
problem of multiculturalism when explaining the success 
of the American identity. He explains that the American 
founding fathers understood that national identity could 
not be formed on different ethnic backgrounds and reli- 
gions. Thus, the fathers created the “American identity” 
based on beliefs that each American must agree with. Un- 
fortunately, Canada’s desperate attempts at multicultur- 
alism mean that the country is very divided in its beliefs, 
which is a problem when creating a unified, national, Ca- 
nadian identity. 


Through online research about Canadian identity and cul- 
ture it becomes painstakingly clear how little of the Cana- 
dian identity is broadly understood. Most resources are 
short, personal opinion pieces without any real substance, 
demonstrating the lack of depth to Canada’s identity. Tim 
Hortons, beavers, snow, Mounties, and igloos are all fun 
and interesting elements of Canada, but do they really de- 
serve to represent an entire nation 150 years after its birth? 
In short, Canadian identity is still an open question that is 
not being aided by the country’s constant focus on diversity 
nor its writers’ focus on trivial Canadian elements. 


To summarize, it is very difficult to answer the question, 
“What does it mean to be a Canadian?” Canadian iden- 
tity has clearly been influenced by the country’s British 
background and rejection of Americanistic ideals dur- 
ing the American revolution and war of 1812. Moreover, 
Canada’s values of respecting others and multiculturalism 
are clearly integral aspects of Canadian culture, along with 
Canada’s more global perspectives. Still, Canada’s focus on 
multiculturalism and the media’s focus on trivial Canadian 
elements have made it challenging for Canadians to under- 
stand who they are on a deeper level. Hopefully soon, Ca- 
nadians will be able to fully understand who they are and 
why they can be proud to be a Canadian. 
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Here to Serve 


A Message from the Vice President of Student Affairs 


GARETH SINKE 
VICE PRESIDENT OF STUDENT AFFAIRS 


Getting To Know 


Benjamin Hertwig 


Hearing the Story — 
Behind Slow War 


BROOKE REININK, SARAH OLIVO-ESPINOSA, 
AND RACHEL TEN HOVE 
GUEST WRITERS 


Hey, Redeemer students! I’m Gareth Sinke, and 
I’m serving on Student Senate for this academic year as 
Vice President of Student Affairs. Student Senate is new 
and exciting for me, as this is my first year serving the stu- 
dents in this position. I’m learning as I go, and I am trying 
to represent Redeemer’s students in the best way possible. 


My background is very local to Redeemer, and I know the 
area extremely well. I grew up and went to elementary and 
secondary school in rural Hamilton, and now I live just 
outside of Brantford, a short 20-minute drive away. I de- 
cided to come here because Redeemer was the only univer- 
sity that wasn’t running classes online in 2020-21. Now, 
I would recommend it to anyone who is asking where to 
get their post-secondary education. I love so many things 
about Redeemer, from the courses I take to the friends I 
have made to the excellent professors who teach me. It is 
truly an extraordinary institution and I’m so happy to be 
here. 


So, how did I end up serving on Student Senate? Last Feb- 
ruary I walked past the senate office, saw an advertise- 
ment, asked the senator in the office for the information, 
and started prepping for my run. It was really spontaneous, 
and I did not get tons of time to think about it. I ran un- 
opposed and thankfully did not become Redeemer’s first- 
ever student to be voted down in a “yes or no” ballot. Just 
like that, I was a student representative, and I had to learn 
quickly what my role entailed and the work I was expected 
to carry out. 


My job on Senate involves a few main tasks. The larg- 
est and maybe most important of these is my service on 
a variety of committees. Frankly, committees have never 
been my favorite mechanism for decision-making or de- 
liberation. Comedian Fred Allen once said, “A committee 
is a group of people who individually can do nothing, but 
who, as a group, can meet and decide that nothing can be 


On Friday, October 21, the Redeemer community 
was disappointed to hear that Benjamin Hertwig had fallen 
ill and was unable to attend Redeemer Reads to read from 
his debut poetry collection, Slow War. Thankfully—despite 
last-minute changes and busy schedules—the event was 
able to be rescheduled for November 4th. Hertwig made a 
virtual appearance and captivated audience members, in- 
viting listeners to consider his poetic account and personal 
journey. 


Since its publication, Slow War has received glowing re- 
views, with critics complimenting Hertwig’s emotional 
content and simple, elegant style. On Hertwig’s content, 
critic Jonathan McGregor says, “Slow War sees Hertwig 
build a new personal myth—one that promises him an 
escape from the cycle of retribution—by refashioning his 
Christian faith” (2018, 3). As for style, David Ward states, 
“Hertwig favors a lean, stripped down or telegraphic lan- 
guage... the clipped language mimics the gasping speech of 
the injured man, holding the pain in” (2019, 74). 


After hosting a seminar on Slow War in ENG-427, the 
three of us connected with Hertwig and were able to ask 
him some questions related to his book. The following is a 
portion of our interview: 


Interviewer: What motivated you to write Slow War? 


Hertwig: I wrote SW because I had things inside of myself 
that needed to be dealt with and had not. Trauma from the 
war, the ending of a relationship, serious health concerns, 
the death of my grandfather—I was processing all these 
things and didn't know what to do with them. I didn’t have 
a good outlet, so I just started writing and found it very 
healthy and helpful in processing. I didn’t initially write 
for anyone other than myself, so 1 wasn't trying to correct 


done.” I certainly appreciate this quote and I think it is of- 
ten accurate, but my role involves me serving on commit- 
tees, and I will take these roles seriously. The committees 
I serve on include the dining committee, which deals with 
the Redeemer food options, as well as the alumni council, 
which helps give alumni a voice toward what is happening 
here at Redeemer. 


The most important committee I serve on is the student 
affairs committee. This group, made up of a handful of pas- 
sionate and interested students, hears student concerns 
and questions and tries to solve them in the best way pos- 
sible. I try to listen to any concern brought forward by a 
student or mentioned at a student senate meeting by a 
senator. Sometimes the job can be frustrating; student's 
concerns can be about things that I can't control or deal 
with and seeing a disappointed student after their concern 
can’t be addressed immediately is discouraging. Obviously, 
Redeemer as an institution holds more control over the 
operations of the school than we as a Student Senate do, 
which can make changing things quite difficult for us. How- 
ever, when I am able to solve a student’s problem, the job 
can be quite rewarding. Please reach out to me if you have 
concerns about literally anything going on at Redeemer. 
Whether or not I am able to solve them, I will listen be- 
cause I care what students are concerned about. 


One final thing for students to keep in mind: you can also 
run for Student Senate! Any full-time Redeemer student 
can run and should consider applying to be on next year’s 
team. The positions will open in February, and I’m looking 
forward to getting tons of interested students’ applications! 


I would lastly like to thank Redeemer’s students both for 
entrusting me with the position I hold and for keeping 
me accountable and voicing your concerns with issues at 
Redeemer. This has been a great year for me so far and, I 
hope, for all of you as well! 


anyone’s assumptions, but later, when a book actually felt 
like a possibility, I started thinking more about the war and 
how I felt about it. 


Interviewer: When did you decide that poetry was some- 
thing you were going to devote yourself to more seriously? 
Were there any people or instances in particular that en- 
couraged you to pursue your writing? 


Hertwig: The poems that SW consists of are some of the 
first poems I wrote and shared with anyone. I didn’t con- 
sider myself a poet at the time, so I guess it was just after 
the publication of the book that I thought poetry was some- 
thing I could do more of. In terms of people who encour- 
aged me to write, an Edmonton poet by the name of Lisa 
Martin was an early encourager, and some writing success- 
es helped me feel like less of a fraud, but writing just felt so 
deep and primal that I think I would have continued doing 
it for myself, even without the external support. 


Interviewer: What kind of impact do you hope Slow War 
has on readers? 


Hertwig: I suppose I just want people to encounter some- 
thing emotionally honest that maybe makes them think 
about the meaning in their own lives, the things that have 
wounded them, the things that help them grow and keep 


going. 


During the reading there was time for questions and com- 
ments, leading to lively discussion. Listeners surely left 
with a fuller appreciation for Hertwig's body of work and 
perhaps a desire to read more, Keep your eye out for future 
“Redeemer Reads” events; there are plenty more to look 
forward to! 
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Engaging the Whole Person 


A Reciprocal Relationship between Redeemer and World Renew 


RIENEKE HELDER 
SENIOR REPORTER 


Living justice. Loving mercy. Serving Christ. 
These words are the slogan of World Renew Canada, an 
international development organization based in Burl- 
ington, with partners and staff in more than 30 countries 
worldwide. This year, World Renew celebrates its sixtieth 
anniversary: sixty years of seeking to faithfully live out 
these words that have undergirded their mission. 


Peter Bulthuis, Constituency Relations Team 
Lead at World Renew Canada, is energetic, passionate, 
and filled with nothing but excitement at the idea of shar- 
ing stories about what he gets to be a part of with his work: 


“I connect communities in North America with the work 
of World Renew. This includes churches, schools, and do- 
nors, so that all of the folks in North America have a good 
sense of what World Renew does. Yes, I help to coordinate 
a financial foundation for World Renew, but a large part of 
[my job] is also building a community of prayer over us so 
that World Renew can do what it has to do. People will do- 
nate to, as well as connect and engage with, something that 
they feel is important to them. We must share with people 
the importance of what we are doing for the kingdom and 
for the renewal of the world—hence our name. 


“A large portion of the Christian Reformed Church in 
Canada started with immigrants from The Netherlands in 
the 1950s. Not long after that, in 1962, the Christian Re- 
formed World Relief Committee was started in both the 
US and Canada, eventually renaming it to World Renew. 
As much as the CRC tradition grew up with World Renew, 
I also grew up with World Renew. Later on as a teacher, I 
would always use the CRWRC as a great example of what 
development and disaster response ought to be. 


“The best part of my job? The inspiration that I see when 
people around the world live into their God-given poten- 
tial. We have the chance to walk alongside them, inspire 
them, and be inspired by them. I get to be part of some- 
thing significant that God is doing. 


“The more that our work is contextualized in both truth 
and culture (a dynamic tension to be sure), the better. This 
world has been impacted by sin, and we need to counter- 
act the impacts of sin to bring the full gospel of God, the 
saving gospel of Jesus Christ. Disaster response, develop- 
ment, and justice are all related, but the way we interact 
with and respond to these areas must be different. In cases 
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of disaster response, justice may look like bringing a cup 
of cold water to the thirsty. It is important to distinguish, 
however, between disaster response and development. In 
the case of the latter, our work may look more like drilling 
a well for with a community which decided that a well was 
a priority.” 


Confusing disaster response with development is like giv- 
ing someone a diploma without actually requiring them to 
go to school. In the short term, they may be able to secure 
a job quickly and earn what they need to live day-to-day, 
but quickly it will be apparent that they do not have the 
required learning to sustain themselves for long. To de- 
velop rather than distribute quick material goods when 
the issues are deep-seated and systemic is, ultimately, to 
prioritize the dignity of the individuals you are trying to 
help. That is how one does healthy, productive develop- 
ment work that engages the whole person and promotes 
their specific flourishing. 


Redeemer alumnus David Schuurman spent time as a 
World Renew student delegate during his undergraduate 
degree. As an international development major, Schuur- 
man encountered World Renew eager to gain experience in 
his field and engage with the work they do. For Schuurman, 
the organization was just as excited to collaborate with him 
and make an opportunity work out: 


“More than most other organizations I’ve interacted with, 
World Renew has a big heart for making it easy to get read- 
ily involved with them. For anyone who has an interest 
in learning, not just about international development but 
about other topics like awareness of other cultures and 
helping people well, they do a really great job in making 
themselves available. 


“[Additionally,] World Renew exists very thoughtfully in 
what they do. Getting involved with them means learn- 
ing more about what it means to be a good global citizen. 
They don’t care about flooding your brain with donation 
requests or their propaganda. They just want to make good 
global citizens. 


“I started getting involved with them in high school, where 
some friends and I fundraised around $20,000 for World 
Renew’s gender and justice program in Nigeria (as well as 
in other places). Once I became the student delegate at Re- 
deemer, I would set up booths on campus, talk about what 
World Renew was doing, and occasionally stop by the of- 
fice. One year I had the opportunity to join the justice lead- 
ership trip, where I got to participate in advocacy work in 


Ottawa with World Renew and Canadian Foodgrains Bank. 
1 ended up leading the trip another year. They helped me 
to plan a conference we called ‘Learn to Serve,’ which took 
place at Redeemer and had about eighty or ninety students 
in attendance. One of the last things I did with them was 
spend two months in Amuria, Uganda with World Renew 
for my program’s internship.” 


Schuurman is not the only young adult that has collaborat- 
ed with them, and he definitely will not be the last. World 
Renew values the perspective of youth, believing that they 
bring a lot to the table. 


“All of us, irrespective of age, are called to do God’s will,” 
Bulthuis shared. “That is, to live love, be merciful, and 
be just. Locally, provincially, globally—it’s all important. 
There has never been an internship that we felt did not go 
well; there has always been a wonderful reciprocal rela- 
tionship. Anytime someone wants to apply, our response 
is, ‘Let’s see if we can make it work.” 


There is much potential for more overlap between the 
communities of World Renew and Redeemer. With both 
organizations being based in the greater Hamilton area, a 
relationship between the two is both natural and beneficial. 
When asked what that relationship between the two might 
look like going forward, Bulthuis emphasized the intern- 
ship opportunities there might be for Redeemer students. 
“Internships can be many things,” he shared. “They are 
normally in the office, but they have also been longer and 
away from North America... We very often find places for 
people if they want to do it. Since we are a global organiza- 
tion, it is not as though someone can volunteer five hours a 
week in, say, Mozambique; our work is in other countries. 
Prayer, fundraising, learning—those are the kinds of things 
that young people can do.” 


Regardless of denomination or experience, World Renew is 
eagerly anticipating more Redeemer student engagement. 
Schuurman encourages, “Just because it’s a ministry of the 
CRC does not mean they only hire or work with those who 
are part of CRC churches; they are very non-exclusive in 
that regard.” 


To get involved or learn more about World Renew and the 
work they do (or to wish them a happy sixtieth birthday!), 
reach out to Iona Buisman, Peter Bulthuis, or your current 
student delegate at rhelder519@redeemer.ca. 


Interested in writing for us? 


Email us at thecrown@redeemer.ca 
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Where Are They Now? 


Have you ever wondered what some familiar faces y Redeemer are doing with their degree post graduation? 
This section will showcase some of Redeemer’s recent graduates from the last couple of years, their current vocations, 
and their plans for the future. Enjoy hearing from a former student senate president, editor-in-chief of the Crown, 
academic senator, and recipient of the Student Life Award. 


LAN DEJONG 
SENIOR REPORTER 
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Name: Samuel Vendeputte 

Major: International relations and 
philosophy 

Involvement outside of academics: 
Student Senate President and founding 
leader of the chess club. 

Favorite part about your involve- 
ment: Being able to find common 
ground between Redeemer’s student 
body, the administration, and the 
broader community 

What are you doing now? | am 
receiving my advanced master’s degree 
in European public administration at 
the Catholic University of Leuven. I also 
interned in the Belgium parliament and 
worked with European Christian Politi- 
cal Youth. 

What are your plans for the fu- 
ture? Currently, I am thinking of doing 
a PhD, a stepping stone in public admin- 
istration work. 

What is your advice for students? 


Name: Emily Bootsma 

Major: Health sciences, pre-medicine 
Involvement outside of academics: 
Residence Advisor, Teaching Assistant, 
performance in Church in the Box, violin 
lessons, chamber ensemble, and choir 
Favorite part about your involve- 
ment: I formed some of the coolest 
friendships through my RA position, 
choir, and ensemble. 

What are you doing now? | hold two 
jobs in gardening and waitressing. I am 
planning a hiking trip in New Zealand 
from January to March. 

What are your plans for the fu- 
ture? I am applying to med school, 
hoping to be a physician’s assistant. 
What is your advice for students? 
Don’t be afraid to use the services avail- 
able at Redeemer (RAs, res. life staff, 
library staff, professors, tutors). 


Name: Lucy Lantz 

Major: International relations 
Involvement outside of academics: 
I was the editor-in-chief of the Crown. 
Favorite part about your involve- 
ment: Making strategic decisions about 
the club and expressing student 
opinions. 

What are you doing now? Marketing 
Assistant at Cardus. 

What does your work entail? | am 
the last set of eyes in Cardus’s mass 
communications. I handle email news- 
letters, social media, advertising, and 
the website. 

What are your plans for the fu- 
ture? I might go back to school, but 
right now, I’m enjoying my job, and I 
plan to stay long enough to see if I'd like 
to do something like it long-term. 
What is your advice for students? 
Become friends with your professors, 
ask questions in class, and do more fun 


Name: Daniel Neven 

Major: International relations 
Involvement outside of academics: 
Academic Senator and Teaching 
Assistant 

Favorite part about being an 
academic senator: Getting to know 
some of the administrators, condensing 
notes from meetings with the admin- 
istration, and presenting that to the 
student senate. 

What are you doing now? | am 
studying common law at the University 
of Ottawa. 

What does your work entail? My 
workload mostly involves legal research, 
reading cases, and conducting case 
briefs. 

What are your plans for the fu- 
ture? I am considering becominy a 
military lawyer. 

What is your advice for students? 
First, be sure to find meaning in your vo- 


Get involved in extracurricular activities: 
“Nothing ventured, nothing gained.” 


~ Humans of 
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A Story from 
tyr Wolfert 


RESET WELDER 
SENIOR REPORTER 


Two months into this Fall semester, new rhythms 
and routines are beginning to settle into habit for students 
across campus. For most, this is another midterm season, 
another step in the marathon of completing an under- 
graduate degree. But for the graduating class of 2023, the 
turning of the leaves that line Redeemer’s pathways, the 
darker classrooms, and the emergence of Blundstones in 
place of Birkenstocks—these are all small, subtle changes 
being soaked up one more time by those students that can 
see the light at the end of the tunnel. 


Carina Wolfert, a fourth-year math student , shared what 
this season has been like for her: “I’m a math major with a 
double minor in English literature and psychology. | really 
said, ‘liberal arts!’ With this degree I have a focus in each of 
the fields—sciences, arts, and social sciences. 


“My hopes and dreams? I want to do high school teaching, 
hopefully math, maybe English. I don’t want to do my Bed 
at Redeemer; my dad worked here for twenty-five years, 
and all three of my siblings and in-laws graduated from 


things than boring things. 


here. I also went to Christian grade school and high school, 
so I think it would be good for my character to study else- 
where. 


“I’m working on my applications right now. I’m applying 
in southern Ontario, probably to Brock and Western, and 
maybe to University of Ottawa. I'll also apply to the Re- 
deemer program, but Redeemer can only certify you [to 
teach] up to tenth grade. 


“It doesn’t feel like it’s my senior year, but I am getting 
excited to wrap up. I'm in my last math class, and it’s sat- 
isfying to look back. I’m getting better at doing my school- 
work; Lam getting better at doing math, at reading, at do- 
ing different things that seemed so hard in my first year, 
It's fun to look back and see how much I've grown. 

“As | do wrap up, there is a sense of not taking things for 
granted. This is actually a unique school and community, 
and I likely won't be in a place like this again. I’m trying to 
make fun of things a little bit less and enjoy them a little bit 
more. To acknowledge what Redeemer culture is and ac- 


cation, community, and family (inspired 
by David Brooks’s The Second Moun- 
tain). Secondly, find a mentor who can 
help you achieve your goals. 


cept what needs to be accepted with gratitude. I'm trying 
to approach things with a little more perspective. 


“The biggest thing I will miss is being in a community that 
| am familiar with and in which I am known, I underesti- 
mate how unique it is to walk through hallways and ree- 
ognize people, to chat with them and say, ‘hi.’ Tam aware 
that if | end up at a large university that will not be the 
case. | anticipate that there will be far less Dutch bingo in 
my life, and there is something comforting about having a 
lot of little connections the way I do here. 


“As for where I am right now, I would say I'm operating 
more out of both fear and excitement. I am excited to 
have my focus shift from just bei ae a student to working 
towards a more professional goal. | am looking forward 
to being able to see the light at the end of the tunnel. | do 
love being a student, but it is fun to realize there is more 
to life than being a student. All this learning will hopefully 
bear fruit sometime in the near-ish future.” 


